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Dyskinesia, or impairment in voluntary motor control, is a 
condition, long familiar to the field of neural pathology, which 
has received little or no attention among psychologists. Many 
forms of paralysis and motor difficulties may be included under 
this general term. In the present paper we are concerned only 
with those conditions which are directly or indirectly associated 
with cerebral damage incurred in the process of birth. In view 
of the difficulties of determining the exact time and mechanical 
causes of these birth lesions, it is advisable for the present to 
view the birth process rather liberally in point of the time as 
including, not only mechanisms of labor and delivery, but also 
the events of late pregnancy and early postnatal life, including, 
roughly, one or two months before and after birth. 

The motor consequences of birth lesions are usually des- 
cribed under such general captions as cerebral spastic paralysis 
and infantile cerebral palsy. It is customary to include only 
those cases resulting from trauma of birth and to exclude those 
cases which are the result of postnatal neuropathology arising 
from disease, accidents, tumors, and miscellaneous causes. 

The relation of intracranial hemorrhage resulting from 
abnormalities of birth to subsequent paralyses was recognized 
approximately 100 years ago. However, it was not until 70 
years ago that this relationship received much attention. At 
that time, Little (4) expressed the opinion that the majority of 
cerebral spastic paralyses were due to cerebral hemorrhages 
sustained at birth. As a result of Little’s work, the condition 
came to be known as “Little’s Disease,” although apparently 


1 Read before the Chicago Psychological Club, Chicago, Illinois, January 28, 1932. 
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most of his cases were congenital spastic diplegics, a condition 
now thought to be, to some extent, hereditary rather than trau- 
matic. Attention to the milder sequelae of birth injuries and 
their influence on subsequent mental development has since in- 
creased the importance of this general subject. 


For present purposes, we may avoid the strictly medical 
aspects of dyskinesia (see Ehrenfest, 2) and direct our atten- 
tion to the psychological problems involved. Even the casual 
visitor at schools for the feeble-minded will have noticed those 
particularly unfortunate children whose mental deficiency is 
aggravated by spasticity or athetosis. 

Patients with spastic monoplegia, diplegia, hemiplegia, and 
paraplegia are obvious to any observer, while the facial distor- 
tions and neuromuscular incoordinations of the athetoids are 
especially conspicuous. What is not generally recognized is the 
extent to which the mental condition of these patients may be 
obscured or distorted by their physical handicaps. Indeed, it 
is difficult for even the sophisticated examiner to estimate the 
true intellectual level of these individuals. 


Outside the institutions the birth-injured are particularly 
pitiable because of their physical helplessness and their con- 
stant motor tension or excitation. Here again the physical 
handicaps may so obscure the mental ability of the patient that 
it is extremely difficult to reach a sufficiently generous estimate 
of the actual mental ability present. The mental handicaps of 
those with milder degrees of neuromuscular difficulty are often 
attributed to other influences. 

Many such patients, perhaps the majority, are mentally de- 
ficient and will never attain normal mental development. More- 
over, the functional motor handicaps so seriously inhibit the ex- 
pression of such mental capacity as may be present that the 
mentally deficient cases are in a state of practical idiocy, while 
the mentally normal and mentally superior cases are mistaken 
for mere verbalists. The mental level, therefore, may range all 
the way from helpless idiocy to superior levels of intelligence, 
while the motor impairment extends from bedridden cases to 
those with only occasional and hardly recognizable neuro- 
muscular signs. 

It is difficult at present to obtain accurate estimates re- 
garding the mental and physical consequences of birth injuries 
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because of the apparently high rate of infant mortality in these 
cases. In those who survive, it is difficult to estimate the ex- 
tent, and sometimes even the presence, of the damage because 
of the processes of compensation which may have taken place. 
Thus, Groves Smith (8) believes that the milder degrees of birth 
injuries are more prevalent than has heretofore been suspected, 
and that, as this subject receives further attention, its impor- 
tance will be increasingly recognized. 


The circumstances which produce birth injuries include 
prematurity, abnormal labor (either precipitate or prolonged), 
dry births, instrumental deliveries, inadequate birth canals, as 
well as miscellaneous accidents immediately preceding and suc- 
ceeding birth. The immediate result of the injury is usually a 
cerebral lesion due to intracranial hemorrhage. The immedi- 
ate symptoms include spastic or flaccid paralysis, asphyxia and 
convulsions. The hemorrhages associated with the different 
types of damage to the new-born may produce temporary or 
permanent neuropathology, the type and degree of impairment 
presumably associated with the amount, the location and the 
nature of the damage. 


The likelihood of such damage is materially greater among 
first births than among subsequent births, and is apparently 
more evident in male births than in female births. The age of 
the mother, the size of the fetus, the presentation, combined 
with neuropathic, gynecological and pathological conditions are 
predisposing influences. 

The symptomatology is becoming increasiagly clear, yet 
cautious diagnosticians insist upon a plausible history as well 
as a comprehensive neurological examination. Th: motor symp- 
toms usually predominate in the clinical picture, wth the mental 
impairment being the most evident in an abnormal type and de- 
gree of intellectual retardation. Modification of versonality, 
especially of the unstable and neuropathic type, as expressed 
in conduct disorders and behavioral maladjustment are con- 
sidered by some authorities as having symptomatic value. 
Schroeder (6), for example, has paid special attentimn to the 
personality disorders associated with birth lesions. 


As noted above, the motor symptoms in these cates have 
usually been of primary interest and the mental consejuences 
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have been considered of secondary importance. This is partly 
due to the natural medical interest in the physical aspects of 
the patients and partly due to the generally unfavorable prog. 
noses. Medicine is naturally more interested in those conditions 
which give some promise of helpful therapy, and these patients 
usually have been considered unpromising from the point of 
view of treatment. 

Tredgold (9) has recognized this condition since 1908 as a 
cause and type of feeble-mindedness, as described in the succes- 
sive editions of his classical work, “Mental Deficiency.” Other 
authorities call attention to birth injury as a cause of mental 
deficiency and give some attention to this condition under the 
general topic of organic nervous disease. 


In several years of stadying this problem at Vineland, at- 
tention has been paid to cases of birth injuries resulting in 
mental deficiency or borderline mental subnormality. Only in- 
cidental attention has been given to those cases where the in- 
tellectual capacity is apparently unimpaired, or where the final 
mental development is above high-grade moron limits. Other 
authorities, notably Lerd (5), have worked with children of ap- 
parently normal intelligence, but our experience has included 
only a few cases with average or superior intelligence. The 
study of adult subjects without serious mental retardation has 
yet to be seriously andertaken. 


Early in 1925, Miss Ruth T. Melcher, then a Research 
Fellow at the Vimeland Laboratory, studied a small group of 
these subjects 1s part of a general attempt to clarify some of the 
clinical types of mental deficiency on the basis of etiological 
classification. In the fall of 1928 this work was enlarged through 
cooperative relations with Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps and Mrs. 
Carolyn M. Brown, of the New Haven Hospital. Since that 
time we have had three years of experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of a fairly large group of cases under institutional 
conditions Dr. Phelps has held semi-annual clinics for the 
medical dagnosis and classification of cases, and, with the. as- 
sistance of Mrs. Brown, has supervised a program of physical 
therapy in the form of muscle training. Coincidentally, the 
Vinelani Laboratory has investigated the psychological aspects 
of thes cases, particularly from the point of view of mental 
examirations and the estimation of mental and social improve- 
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ment while under treatment.? In our later work, we have em- 
ployed the motion picture technique in order to record objective- 
ly the progress made in general physical improvement. 

Inasmuch as intelligence cannot be measured independently 
of its expression through speech or movement, it is readily pre- 
ceived how difficult it is to gauge the level of intelligence in 
cases of dyskinesia where speech and movement are gravely im- 
paired. Our problem, then, involves the question to what ex- 
tent intelligence as a capacity may have developed in the ab- 
sence of behavioral expression. If, through the medium of 
physical therapy, the motor barriers to the expression of intelli- 
gence could be removed and the individual were then found at 
the infant level of functional intelligence it would be of great 
importance to observe whether the subsequent development of 
expressive intelligence followed the normal sequence character- 
istic of genetic age-periods, or whether the expressive intelli- 
gence developed at a very much faster pace. 

In other terms, we have a natural experiment on the problem 
of nature and nurture. We are concerned to know (1) whether 
the motor handicaps of the birth-injured which have the effect 
of impoverishing experiences by limiting environment, constitute 
a permanent bar to mental development or (2) whether, with 
these barriers removed, intelligence will proceed at the ordinary 
genetic rate of development, or (3) whether with these barriers 
removed the intelligence will reveal an extraordinarily rapid 
evolution. 

We endeavored to measure these subjects with a variety of 
intelligence tests. We were necessarily limited in'the choice of 
tests to those which involved a minimum of speech or movement 
and which permitted an unprejudiced evaluation of the reactions 
of our subjects. These studies revealed a marked unevenness of 
mental development in these cases. In spite of the impairment 
in degree of mental development, there were distinct evidences 
of a much wider spread of abilities and disabilities than is com- 
mon with the ordinary feeble-minded. Unfortunately,‘ this in- 
vestigation could not be exhaustive, but it has provided-a much 
more satisfactory scheme than has previously been available for 
the accurate measurement of mental capacity among: birth- 
injured subjects. 

2 An extensive report of the work is contained in Mental Deficiency Due to Birth 


Injuries,” by E. A. Doll, W. M. Phelps, and R. T. Melcher. Now in press, Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
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Three of the subjects were so grossly handicapped in speech 
and movement that no satisfactory standardized tests could be 
employed. These were studied in terms of the developmental 
traits and standards of genetic psychology so far these are 
available at the present time. 


It must be remembered that all these subjects live in a re- 
stricted environment from the point of view of their ability to 
capitalize that environment and to extend it through experience. 
While all mentally deficient inmates of institutions live in limited 
worlds of experience, the birth-injured feeble-minded must live 
within restricted areas of these limited worlds, unable to go 
and come freely, unable to converse freely, unable to engage 
freely even in minor motor activities. They can neither explore 
nor capitalize the opportunities which do surround them. Like 
Tantalus, faced with food he could not eat, they starve in a world 
rich with opportunities outside their grasp. 

Some evidence on the problem of mental development a- 
mong these subjects is available in their successive mental 
measurements, made independently of methods of treatment 
designed to overcome their happiness. Eight of our twelve 
subjects have been examined by the Binet-Simon tests over a 
period of years. Two of the subjects have had these tests ad- 
ministered over a period of twenty years, and all the subjects 
have been examined for at least three years. All but one of 
these subjects showed delayed mental development, that is, ac- 
celeration in the rate of mental growth at a time of life when 
mental growth has completely ceased among the ordinary feeble- 
minded. 


Thus, one subject with mental age stationary at 10 years 
from life ages 14 to 22, gained 2 years of mental development in 
the next 8 years. Another subject with I. Q. 50, from 8 to 12 
years of age, made 4 years of mental progress between the ages 
of 12 and 16 (an I. Q. rate of 100 for that period). Another 
subject with mental age 11 at 17 years of age made 2 years of 
mental progress in the next 3 years. Still another subject: with 
mental age 10 between 20 and 28 years of age, made 2 years of 
mental development during the next 12 years. A general sur- 
vey of our population shows that less than 5 per cent of the 
ordinary feeble-minded experience late mental development com- 
parable to that found among these birth-injured children, among 
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whom all but one showed this exceptional condition. This sug- 
gests that as physical maturity continues, something occurs 
among these subjects which promotes further mental growth 
after mental development appears to be practically complete. 

Incidentally, our studies throw some light on the numerical 
importance of birth injury as a cause of mental deficiency, or 
at least as an associated variable. A survey was made of 435 
children resident at The Training School, exclusive of 100 adult 
“boys” at our Colony. One hundred five subjects were selected 
as suspicious cases on the basis of symptoms and histories in- 
dicating the possibility of birth injuries. Conservative neurolo- 
gical diagnoses of these cases at that time indicated that 11 
cases, or 2.5 per cent of the 435, were definitely birth-injured; 
that 15 cases, or 3.5 per cent, were probably birth-injured; and 
that 18 cases, or 4.1 per cent, were possibly birth-injured. That 
is to say, 6 per cent of our institution population of 435 mentally 
deficient children have been diagnosed as definitely birth-injured 
or probably birth-injured, with an additional 4 per cent as pos- 
sible cases. These “possible” cases are those where positive 
motor and mental symptoms are not supported by adequate 
birth histories. 

Thus it appears that in this institutional group of mentally 
deficient children and adults, birth injury is present in from 5 to 
10 per cent of the cases. In the majority of these cases it ap- 
pears that the birth injury is either the actual cause of the 
mental deficiency or is an important precipitating influence. 

In the 44 cases referred to above, heredity is negative in 36, 
cases, or 84 per cent. In 32 of the 44 cases, or 73 per cent, there 
is no pathology other than birth injury. In 25 of the 44 cases, 
or 57 per cent, there are no indications of hereditary influences 
or pathology other than birth injury. 

In an intensive study of 12 cases, we found mild neuro- 
pathic predisposition in two cases and slight suggestion of 
pathology in two cases. In these four instances both heredity 
and pathology were quite remote and the birth injury was easily 
the most plausible etiology. In our larger group of cases it ap- 
pears from the evidence so far available that birth injury rather 
than heredity or other pathology is the probable cause in the 
majority of cases. 

Birth injury therefore seems to rank in numerical import- 
ance with mongolism as a category of feeble-mindedness, and 
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consequently as one of the major causes of non-hereditary feeble- 
mindedness. Our data are supported by those of Larsen (3) 
who, in a study of 1,000 cases of mental deficiency, found 8 per 
cent associated with birth injury. Larsen found that in the 
endogenous (hereditary) group of mental deficients 5 per cent 
were birth-injured, while in the exogenous (non-hereditary) 
group 22 per cent were birth-injured. Tredgold, however, still 
believes that the total number of cases which are the immediate 
consequence of birth injuries is probably not more than 1 or 2 
per cent of all cases of mental deficiency. 

We must not confuse the percentage of mental deficients 
who are birth-injured with the percentage of the birth-injured 
who are mentally deficient. Few satisfactory studies have been 
made as to the ultimate result of birth injuries in relation to 
mental development. Infant mortality among the birth-injured is 
evidently high. Groves Smith has reported for one study that of 
those who survived three-fourths eventually revealed mental de- 
ficiency, while one-fourth developed to normal or superior 
levels of intelligence. 

Finally, dyskinesia resulting from parturitional traumatiza- 
tion provides material of great importance to genetic psychology. 
We have in this condition an artificial interference with normal 
maturation which suggests many promising leads for research 
on the problem of development where special handicaps interfere 
both with normal growth patterns and with normal profit from 
environment. 

The individuation of behavior in relation to growth suggested 
by Coghill (1) is disturbed in these cases by the motor difficul- 
ties which restrict or retard development in some directions but 
not in others. The sequential method suggested by Shirley (7) 
for the study of maturation in relation to learning might be used 
to advantage in these cases, which provide material not other- 
wise available. 
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An exhibit of the hand-work of the children of the School 
was held in connection with the annual meeting of the 1932 State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, May 3-6, at Haddon Hall in At- 
lantic City. 

The exhibit was a most interesting one and many hundreds 
of people stopped to examine the work or to be told the stories 
connected with some of the pieces. 

It was at this meeting that a resolution, putting a definite 
study of mental deficiency into the State Club program, was 
passed. Miss Sehon also spoke at one of the sectional meetings 
and showed pictures of the birth-injury work. 
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Who's Handicapped?’ 
Helen Van Voorhis Tinder, Findlay, Ohio 


My way of walking is different from yours. That is the 
amount of my handicap physically. I am as used to my way as 
you are to yours. I take pleasure in my swiftness, the skill with 
which I can handle my sticks on a narrow log or on a hillside, 
and my strength of shoulder and arm. The real handicap lies 
in the minds of people who, upon meeting me for the first time, 
assume that I am from a different world from their own. That 
feeling is instinctive, like race prejudice, perhaps. Little chil- 
dren stare and stare. Their mothers look embarrassed and 
whisper fiercely to them to “Come on!” The interested young- 
ster can’t help staring. I wish, though, that his mother would 
give me a confidential smile and a wink of understanding, in- 
stead of that averted face, with its blush of annoyance. 


Please understand that I am not talking about ill health, 
when I say “handicap.” I am talking about those undeveloped 
legs and clumsy and weak arms which result from infantile 
paralysis. Many of the things I am saying apply to crossed 
eyes, a curved spine, an ugly birth-mark—any physical peculiar- 
ity which marks its possessor for loneliness and leftoutness, 
without taking away his capacity or desire for warm human 
contacts. 

About this time a new family moved into our neighborhood. 
There was a father and mother and grandma and grandpa and 
an auntie and a little girl with red hair and a pale skin and 
glasses, who “wasn’t well.” She thrilled us with gruesome hints 
at olive oil baths and all sorts of medicines. She would watch 
the rest of us with an eager, watery smile, but never joined in 
even the easy games. 

At Hallowe’en time she came running to me one day and 
said that I was invited to a party at her house. Of course I was 
excited. I arrived at the appointed time, all expectant in my 
best dress. What was my dismay when the grandma said, senti- 


mentally: 


1 Published through the courtesy of editor of “The Crippled Child” and Mrs. Tinder. 
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“We thought we wouldn’t have anybody else—just the little 
sick girl and the little crippled girl, so that you could have 
more fun.” 

I was crushed, but had enough gallantry to go through with 
it. I bobbed for apples, pulled taffy, laughed and played with 
Roxy, while the father and mother and grandma and grandpa 
and auntie sat in a circle and watched us “with a smile on their 
lips and a tear in their eye.” Jolly! 

I wonder, if fate had sent Roxy to my home, and me to hers, 
how different we might have been. In Roxy’s home I should 
have been reminded constantly that I was a little lame girl. I 
should have been kept at home from school on all very rainy, icy, 
or snowy mornings, so that after a while I should have thought 
it was no use to try to make a good record. They would have 
discouraged my trying to jump rope, or play hide-and-seek or 
climb trees, and before long I should have developed all the 
symptoms that a little girl has who “isn’t well.” In my home, 
Roxy would have been given the best of medical attention, calm- 
ly and quietly. Then she would have been sent out to play with 
other children. She would have been expected to do just as 
well at school as her natural ability warranted. There is a pos- 
sibility that her very sickness would have disappeared. I am 
sure that it would have been greatly diminished. 


It would surprise you to know that many people actually 
praise me for seeming happy. Happiness is not a virtue. It is 
a natural accompaniment of a well adjusted personality. The 
adjusting goes on all the time, of course. But, in my case, the 
hard part was done long before it began to dawn on me that I 
had any reason to feel sorry for myself or to expect sympathy 
from others. 

In our parsonage family of five, we each had our jobs. On 
Saturday, Ruthie did the porches and I the bath-room. Obvious- 
ly the jobs were assigned appropriately, but Mother never said, 
“because poor little Helen couldn’t do the porches as well.” At 
school I was given certain privileges, such as walking up the 
stairs alone just before the line marched up. But my teachers 
did it in such a matter-of-fact way that instead of feeling in- 
ferior and left out I felt a little “smart,” and even took advant- 
age of making the other girls giggle on the way past me if I 
could. I can remember serving as excuse for the girls from our 
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direction if we were late on an icy winter morning. They would 
intimate that they had waited to help me, and the kindhearteg 
principal would excuse us all. Afterward we would laugh guilt- 
ily at having duped him. 

Other children never ridiculed or persecuted me. Their 
treatment of me was perfectly natural, perhaps just a little on 
the side of gentleness. The example of my brothers and sister 
helped, I am sure. My own lack of timidity or self-conscious- 
ness probably did too. I always find it hard to believe stories of 
youthful cruelty to lame playmates. 


I can’t remember being at all concerned about my lameness. 
It had brought with it many advantages—fiowers, and attention, 
and kindness, and delightful things to do. My four-year old 
mind lived entirely in the present. 


When I was about ten, Dad and Mother felt that it was time 
to do the big thing, whatever it proved to be. They read ads, 
talked to doctors, and corresponded with fathers and mothers of 
children who had been successfully treated for the effects of in- 
fantile paralysis. Finally they chose one of the best known 
surgeons in the country, and Dad announced that he and I were 
going to see him as soon as school was out. If he expected me 
to be glad he was disappointed, for I was troubled and frighten- 
ed. I hated to be reminded that I needed working on, and the 
very thought of a hospital and an operation was a nightmare. 
To make the trip festive, we stopped on the way for commence- 
ment at a college where several young people we knew were 
graduating. My fear wasn’t great enough to spoil that, but the 
hours that we spent in the waiting room of that doctor’s office 
were terror-filled. When finally it was our turn, we went 
trembling into the inner sanctum. Dr. Silver was kind but 
brusque, and within ten minutes had seen what he wanted to see, 
and announced that he would operate at nine in the morning. 
We were to go right to the hospital. 

My terror lasted until I reached my bed in that hospital 
ward, and right there it left, never to come back. During the 
following two years, I had two operations, and eight trips back 
and forth for casts, shoes, etc. It is all a golden memory of 
lovable nurses, handsome doctors, cheerful patients, excited at- 
tentions and trips on pullmans. It is hard to remember the few 
bad nights. 
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The operations straightened my well foot, which had be- 
come flat and run-over, and made the lame leg somewhat more 
useful. A sprained ankle made me begin using crutches, and 
once dependent on them, I never have done without them for 
outside walking. When I went to college, I bought a new cane, 
engraved with my initials, and had my crutches refinished. 

There was one period when I really suffered over my handi- 
cap. When I was twelve and thirteen, I was intensely romantic, 
like other girls of my age. I honestly doubted whether anybody 
would ever fall in love with me. I caught glimpses of myself 
in long mirrors and realized my ungracefulness. Heroines of 
the love stories I enjoyed were always dancing and skating and 
carrying themselves with superb grace. 

The hard time did not last long. I had a group of fine girl 
chums who were perfectly normal and jolly. My family con- 
tinued to take my normalness for granted. 


One must consider the law of compensation. A handi- 
capped person should choose, in place of the activity out of his 
reach, the one nearest like it that he can take part in. I cannot 
dance, but I love to play dance music, and during my years at 
college, I was the official pianist for the after-dinner dancing in 
the dorm parlor. I cannot play tennis, but I can swim, and my 
brothers would just as soon push me off the dock, as my husky 
sister. You cannot compensate for either dancing or tennis by 
withdrawing into a corner and reading about them. 

I like to wonder how different I am from the girl I should 
have been if that little germ had happened to come to live and 
raise its family with somebody else in our family or neighbor- 
hood. My way of walking now seems as much a part of me 
as my black hair and gray eyes. Do you think, when you see a 
little boy or girl with braces or crutches, “There, but for the 
grace of God, goes my little boy!” It is just a matter of 
chance. Perhaps I still feel, as I did at the age of four, that 
the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. Perhaps I have 
tried a little harder to fulfill whatever possibilities I have be- 
cause of the little pique of that handicap. People have been 
kinder, I am sure more disposed to make allowances and give 
generous credit. 

I have written this article in the hope that it may be help- 
ful to the bewildered parents of some other handicapped child, 
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in their search for the wise and kind course to follow. The first 
responsibility is, of course, to see that the handicap is reduced 
as much as possible. With all the agencies at work in the ip. 
terests of crippled children, that is not nearly the problem it was 
for my parents, either to find the right treatment, or to finance 
it. Then, encourage your child to keep his life normal by finding 
compensating activities as nearly as possible like the ones he 
cannot have. Let him work and play with other children with- 
out asking for special privileges. Then, with his physical equip- 
ment as nearly perfect as you can make it, and his mental atti- 
tude one of courage and serenity, ignore the handicap. If you 
discuss it, discuss it simply and without emotion. Learn to feel 
honestly that it doesn’t matter much. 

If the body is more than raiment, how much more is the 
personality than its little clay house! 


Camp Suggestions 
J. T. Mclntire 


With Spring well on its way and hints of Summer in the offing, Train- 
ing School thoughts naturally swing to “Children’s” vacations. “Naturally” 
is the proper term since a vacation for every child in the School has been a 
long established practice. Camp Mento, located on the waters of Menan- 
tico Creek, has been “Vacation land” for a number of years and has very 
successfully served its purpose. This year the vacation bug is unusually 
active in the staff, following inoculation by Professor Johnstone. A call 
for camp suggestions was issued early and has brought forth a splendid 
response. The following paper was one of those submitted. It is offered 
here for the suggestions it contains and as a vehicle for transporting the 
reader to his early summer camp with the hope that he will find experiences 
that would otherwise have been lost to this summer’s vacationist at “Camp 
Mento.”—Ed. 


The word “Camp” recalls the twenty-four or twenty-five 
delightful summer outings I have enjoyed; outings which carry 
me back through the chronological ages of Robison, Branson, 
Mills and Baker Cottage boys to an age when I would not have 
classified at Hutchinson. Throughout this period anticipation has 
always played a large part in my camping pleasures. From the 
first time that camp was mentioned, during the period of pre- 
paration when the tents were gotten out and inspected and the 
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other camp equipment gone over, to the time when the luggage 
was actually put into the conveyances and the start made, my 
imagination ran rampant. So that my camp vacation actually 
started at the time camp was first thought of. 


My recollection of these early camp years is a model of hot 
sun and cool shadow. These were my dirt and sand years. A 
scratch in the dirt could be a river as broad as the one in front 
of the camp or a two-inch mound of dirt, to me, was every bit 
as massive as the hill at the back of camp. A board was my 
poat and a branch my horse. There was no limitation to my 
play even though I was restricted to the area of the camp itself. 
Hammocks and swings were much sought for instruments of 
pleasure. Rain brought new joys: The hypnotic sound of its 
patter on the tautly stretched tent-top, stories, and simple games, 
while it lasted, and as it slackened and ceased, the feel of mud 
between my toes and a wet seat from frequent slipping and fall- 
ing down. 

Later, possibly at Baker age, I made my first excursions 
into the woods and along the shore of the stream. Looking 
behind this tree and that one for bear dens, finding mossy spots 
most inviting beds of rest after long tiring hikes of a few hun- 
dred yards, and, along the streams, there were pretty pebbles 
to be picked up and cached away in my pockets, only to be re- 
moved at night when mother took my clothes,—this had to be, 
else there would have been no room for tomorrow’s pebbles. 
Even at this age of hiking there was an objective to be reached. 
The hike always took me somewhere. The objectives, as I look at 
them now through Robison eyes, seem simple and significant, 
but at that time they were supreme. It was during these days 
that my board boats must have a pointed prow, a stick for a mast 
and a piece of wrapping paper for sail. I started constructing 
my first crude paddle wheels, that were attached to boats and 
propelled by rubber bands on sunshiny days and became mill 
wheels and were made to move by rushing rills that wrinkled 
the camp on rainy days. I was now able to distinguish between 
shadows caused by the waves in the stream and its fish. Seeing 
fish in this way was too infrequent to satisfy my young im- 
patience so that small holes were dug out on the stream’s shore 
and minnows placed there to be watched and fed. This desire 
continued until not many years ago it resulted in the construc- 
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tion of an irregularly-shaped pool near camp in which large 
fish could be kept. 


As the summers passed I was finally transferred to Mills, 
It was at that age I was able to propel myself in the water with- 
out the assistance of a toe-hold. I discarded the bent pin for 
my first real fishing hook. My boats became “elegant” models, 
and quite often they were fashioned from heavy pieces of bark 
in regular Indian style. My desire for construction became more 
prominent, taking the form of lean-tos and log-cabins in the 
woods, and benches and bridges around the camp. My hikes 
had very definite objectives; the Indian cave in Lively’s Hollow, 
yesterday; the blackberry patch on the hill back of the camp, 
today; the spring, a half-mile from the camp that afforded the 
“swellest” water, or a row across the river to the little run whose 
mouth was a fine harbor and whose banks were perforated with 
muskrat holes, tomorrow. In the event that these objectives 
momentarily lost their appeal, a tobacco box made a wonderful 
pirate’s chest, and could be laden with “Treasure” and buried at 
the base of the big oak tree, under the leaning rock, or in some 
nook in the stream’s bank that had been cut out by spring 
freshets. 


When I moved in with the Branson group I had had some 
boy scout training; trees were no longer mere trees, but became 
oaks, chestnuts, poplars and pines, their bark bore the marks 
of squirrels and their limbs the ravages of the wind and 
lightning. The streams took on new meaning. This was a 
whirlpool caused by that jutting rock, that noisy place in the 
river was a shoal or riffle and fish came up there to feed in early 
morning when the frogs were lifting and in the evening when it 
was a floor of diamonds reflecting the sun’s last rays. I came 
to know that tents must be ditched to keep out the surface water, 
that they must be drawn taut just before a rain, that this wood 
was the best to start morning fires, while that one should be used 
in preparing the noonday meal since it burned longest and gave 
off the best heat. The fish I caught graced the dining table; the 
benches I built took on a rustic splendor with their large slop- 
ing backs, fashioned of bent willows in all sorts of fantastic de- 
signs. . 

And so went camp for twenty-four or twenty-five seasons. 
There are a few things that stand out in my yesterday’s camp— 
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things that will be just as prominent in my camps of tomorrow. 
The first of these was food. Even now, I vividly recall the pangs 
of hunger that came intermittently during the outdoor day and 
the satisfaction that I got from swinging my legs across a rough 
board drawn up to a long table, heaped with food. In the morn- 
ings and evenings when the air was brisk the dishes were filled 
with steaming food but at noon-day, when the sun was at its 
height, the food was served cooled without the assistance of a 
Frigidaire or Kelvinator, although sometimes chilled with ice— 
usually it was taken from a cool dug-out in the hillside or a 
shady spot in the stream’s bed. Although the time intervening 
between meals was short, it was usually too long for comfort 
without food. This was especially true after the afternoon swim 
or the long hikes into the woods, and a “Piece” as the embers 
of the camp fires grew dull soon became a necessity in the day’s 
routine. Although camp meals are recalled as being grand, yet 
there were some that were the “swellest” ever. These were the 
ones that were not prepared in camp, but were brought in by 
visitors. How well I recall the dining table lined with baskets 
of food brought in by the guests, not to mention the smacks that 
I received on the rear just below the belt for peeking under their 
covers between times. 


A good proportion of my finest camp memories are reflected 
by the soft warm glow of the evening camp fires. Camp-fire- 
time was story-time and a period for reminiscences, either a re- 
view of the day’s activities or the happenings of the camps of 
yesterday. At least one night during the camp period was set 
apart as camp-fire night. I have always found that a camp fire 
afforded something that cannot be secured in any other way. 
With its soft glow in your face and long shadows of the trees 
reaching out behind you, the night-song of the whippoorwill and 
the lonesome hoot of the owl give you a feeling that can be 
definitely recalled by those of you who have experienced it but 
cannot be described to those who have not. 

With the glow of the camp fire there is one more memory 
that burns just a little brighter and that is that my attendants 
in Baker, Mills and Branson, Dad and Mother, accompanied me 
on the majority of my camp trips, and while in camp they were 
never attendants, but companions—one of us. 
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The Committee on Research and Provision 


Clarrette Sehon, Executive Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Experts along the lines of philanthropy and big business 
are telling us now-a-days that “now is the time to advertise,” 
that those who make an opportunity of world conditions to sow 
seeds of information will be the ones to reap the generous har- 
vests when conditions change and better times are again with 
us. The Committee on Research and Provision is following this 
very sound advice, and through the past year has put a special 
stress on two phases of the work; first, the strengthening of our 
hopes of building a research endowment fund by ever increasing 
contacts with the Trust Officers and Lawyers throughout the 
State, and secondly, emphasizing educational publicity wherever 
it has been possible. 

Early last spring, visits were made to all of the Surrogates’ 
offices throughout the State, and, lists of lawyers who do the 
major part of their work with estates were added to our files 
and a series of circular letters were sent to them and to the Trust 
Officers during the year. Many personal visits to these Lawyers 
and Trust Officers have been made, and at the time of the New 
Jersey Trust Officers’ conference in Camden, former acquaint- 
ances were renewed and new contacts made with many from 
distant parts of the State. 

During one of the sessions at this conference of Trust Of- 
ficers the presiding officer made the statement from the platform 
that the Trust Officers in the State had, beside the opportunities 
of their own work, the chance of doing a great deal of good as 
they administered their duties; since very often an opportunity 
presents itself of suggesting charities to which a client might 
leave a bequest, and an institution which he felt particularly 
deserving was The Training School at Vineland. He added that 
he would appreciate it if. all the men there would remember this 
New Jersey institution and suggest it whenever they had a 
chance to do so. They could assure their clients that the leg- 
acies would be well spent. 
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It has been a distinct satisfaction to learn from the visits 
to these Trust Officers that many of them have actually been 
able to write The Training School into wills during the past 
year. This is real proof of the fruit of our previous labor. 


The educational publicity has led to contacts with such 
people as Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
others of similar reputation, whose interest in our work cannot 
help but be beneficial. 


With the thought in view of securing the interest of the 
more thinking people in different communities, special effort has 
been made to get the study of mental deficiency into the State 
or National programs of such organizations as the Woman’s 
Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, etc. Real progress has been made in 
this direction and though ultimate success with the men’s ser- 
vice clubs will be slower, the contacts with the State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs has gone ahead rapidly. 


An exhibition of hand-work of our school children attracted 
the attention of hundreds of club women during the State Fed- 
eration convention in the Chelsea Hotel at Atlantic City. Later 
in the year, Mrs. M. Casewell Heine, President of the State Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs with five of her State officers were 
welcomed for an over-night visit at The Training School. They 
were shown the workings of all of the different departments and 
entertained by the children in some of the cottages. On Novem- 
ber 9th, an all-day meeting was held at The Training School, to 
entertain representatives from all of the Woman’s Clubs in the 
two Southern Districts of the State. At this meeting it was 
decided that a resolution should be presented at the next State 
Federation meeting, suggesting that the study of feeble- 
mindedness be included in their State program. Early this 
spring this resolution was drawn up and will be presented at the 
meeting in May. When the resolution is adopted it will give the 
study of mental deficiency a definite recognition in the program 
of each club in the State for the first time. 

Work with the Kiwanis Clubs and the National Rotarian 
organization is progressing, but has not as yet come to such a 
definite point of realization as the contacts with the Woman’s 
Clubs, but there is encouragement in the interest already man- 
ifested. 
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Two especially fine articles concerning The Training School 
were among those published during the past year; the first being 
an article in the Woman’s Club monthly journal, “The Club Wo- 
man,” written by the editor after her over-night visit to the 
School. The other was a very excellent resume of the research 
work of The Training School Laboratory in the April 11th issue 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Another exhibit of the children’s hand-work was held in 
Bamberger’s store in Newark, through the courtesy of the own- 
ers. This was a window display and was on view during the 
week of April 20th. 

A special movie reel, prepared through the kindness of the 
Research Department, has been a helpful addition in our own 
efforts to spread broad-cast the work of the Research Labora- 
tory. 
Contacts have been made through personal visits to friends, 
both old and new, with the thought of a gift or legacy ever in 
mind. Talks have been given to numerous clubs and school 
groups, and thousands of pieces of literature have been distri- 
buted, describing the work of the school and the urgent need of 
gifts for research and buildings. Thus the educational work has 
progressed, and it is to be hoped that in the very near future we 
may begin to reap the golden harvest from some of the seeds 
which have been sown. 








